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THE 


Introductory Diſcourſe. 


H EN I firſt publiſhed this diſſertation, it was more than in- 
< 5 25 F timated, that the Book of Job was a drama, compoſed upon 
| what in the form, and manner, of a trial at bar; that Job 


Ne Ts, was impleaded by the three advocates, Eliphaz, Bildad, and 


Zophar, who, as well as Job himſelf, appeared in no other 
character, than proxies for other perſons, and that the whole compoſition 


was plainly of this kind, conducted throughout in a popular harangue, 


they collecting together every thing, which imagination could ſuggeſt, or 
eloquence refine upon, to im him of the higheſt crimes, he purſu- 
ing the ſame plan, to acquit himſelf of the charge againſt him. 

It was hinted at the ſame time, that I was then preparing an analyſis of 
the whole book, to make good this hypotheſis, and ſince the publication 
of the diſſertation, this has employed much of my attention. ie ſeen, 
and read, ſome pieces, that have made e e ſince, upon a very 
different plan, and confeſs, have found no reaſon yet to alter my opinion, 
either of the nature and ſtructure of the performance, or of its ſcope and 
argument. The very lateſt writers give up, what indeed there is no main- 


taining, that perfect character of patience in Job, which it had been the 


| buſineſs of ages to contend for, or was rather the whole run of antiquity, 
| to take for granted, | 


| This, I apprehend, is the leading clue to any fair ſolution of this per- 


: formance; for if Job be not at laſt the perfect model of patience, upon 


the face of it, which he has paſſed for, if the very reverſe of this 


be, as we ſay, his dramatic character, querulous, impatient, nay and blaſ- 
phemous, recourſe muſt be had to ſome other, than hiſtoric principles, 
to account for his juſtification, and acquittal, at the concluſion of his trial. 
Thoſe principles are ſuggeſted in the bod 

have now to add is, not ſo much in vindication of either the allegory, or 
the argument, as to eſtabliſh the notion, inculcated, of a perſonated character, 
ET | B 5 throughout 


* 


a forenſic principles, or a work of imagination, drawn i pap 


y of the diſſertation, and what I 
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2 The INT RODVUCTORY Discourss. | 
e e the whole book, and to ſhew, by a ſhort analyſis of it, that 
the whole debate is conducted all along, in form of a judicial proceſs, inſti- 
tuted againſt Job, and ſupported by the three friends, only as fo many | 
advocates, and not in proper character. | | | OTE 
To form a right judgement of a work, thus conducted, it was plain, 
at firſt ſight, that little light was to be got from the comments, or the ex- 
politions, of either meer critics or divines. If there were any commenta- 
tors to be found, that to theſe accompliſhments, had added a competent 


_ ſhare of the antient juriſ-prudence, from that quarter, it might be hoped, 


ſome information was to be come at. Schultens had advanced the far- 
theſt, and criticiſed the text, moſt conformably to the forenſic notion, 
of any author, that had yet fallen in my way, but unfortunately, had 
confounded the forenſic with eh terms, ſometimes conſidering Job 
entering the liſts with the three friends, and thoſe again with him, as ſo 
many combatants, at others, more properly, as advocates. 

At laſt, in that crowd of commentators, which has oppreſſed this, more 
than any other book of ſcripture, Monſieur Mercier, a french critic, pre- 


| fented himſelf, whom, for the forenfic materials of the book before us, 1 


would recommend to the perufal. of thoſe, more immediately concerned in 
the examination of it ; an author, ſingularly well qualified for the taſks 
he fate down to, becauſe fingularly accompliſhed in thoſe two branches of 


literature, which lead to a right acquaintance with it, the hebrew lan- 


guage, and the civil law, of w ich, we fee fo happy an application made, 


in the very laſt edition of this book *. 


_ A 


Upon the authority of theſe two authors, what I firſt hazarded with the 
publick, as a conjecture of my own, I ſhall venture now to eſtabliſh, as the 
true, and proper, notion of the performance under confideration. Indeed I . 
owe fo much to ſome perſons, of equal candor and learning, with whom I 
live in confidence, and who have freely communicated to me their doubts 
upon this fingle point, and have a right therefore to be ſatisfied. I was not 
fo ſanguine, as to conceive any expectation, that the publick would fall in 
at. once with ſo novel a theory, as my book preſented, and fo prepared my- 
ſelf to make oh from the authority of great names, that grand arbiter: 
of . 's judgement, what from a private hand might well be 

In B. II. F. 4. ſome advances are made, upon the authority of the antient 


Targums, of Codurc, Druſius, Selden, Hammond, and Schultens, to prove, 


that the characters of the ſeveral diſputants are aſſumed, and not 
ones, of advocates. and proxies, and not of the parties intereſted; that they 
plead, argue, and diſpute, like fo many declamers, and orators, and 


maintain a cauſe, on each fide, which belonged, in perſon, to neither of 


them; that the accepting of perſons ; ſpeaking for God; pleading for God x 
| Liber Job. ex editione Ric. Grey. 8. T. P. L742. 


contending 5 


The InTRoDuUucTORY DriscouRsE. 3 


contending for Cod; being in God's flead ;, being mockers ; are ſo many foren- 
fic terms, and imply their being only ſo many advocates, | 
And thus my critic conſiders them. To that text, my friends are my 
mockers, he gives the very turn, we contend for, my pleaders, my de- 
clamers, floriſh at me all their rhetorick, deal in ſtudied, and pointed ſen- 
tences, and affect all the flowers of eloquence, to provoke, and inflame 
me *,” To that other paſſage, as one mocketh à man, do ye fo mock God? 
| be will ſurely reprove you, if ye do ſecretly accept perſons, he gives the ſame. 
Is it right in you to play the part of God? no, he can defend his 
own cauſe, there is no neceflity, that you ſhould be his advocates, or plead- 
ers, he has need of no ſuch grimace and artifice *.” 


If any one can be ſuppoſed to underſtand the true ſtate of the caſe with 


them, one would think, Elihu, the moderator in the diſpute, the perſon in 


God's ſtead, ſhould do it. Yet, as it has been already ſuggeſted, he 


charges Job with his anſwers for wicked men *, with aſſuming the character 
of wicked men, and ſpeaking under it. He charges him, in ſo many 
words, with grimace through his whole & ga yea thou caſteſt out fear, and 
reftraineſt prayer before God, for thy mouth uttereth iniquity, and thou chooſeft 
the tongue of the crafty*. So too he objects the ſame grimace to the part, 


the three friends were acting, Behold I gave ear to your reaſons, I waited for 


your words, whilſt you ſearched out what to ſay *. 
Schultens tranſlates the laſt words, whilft you employed all your 
ſubtilty, all your invention, muſtered up all your genius, to expreſs your 
ſeritiments in the exacteſt manner *.” But Mercier deſcends ſtills dee 
into the ſenſe of the paſſage, and expounds them, ** whilſt you collected 
together your whole apparatus, for ſo ſome copies render the words, i. e. 


_ *-xhilſt, like profeſſed orators, you brought your arguments er from 


all quarters, with all the parade and pomp, all the elaborate tation of 
ſeience, rather to ſhew your own parts and learning, than to make good 
- your point. | | = | 5 . 
The whole of his reproof turns, we ſee, not upon the hypocriſy of the 
reſpective parties in 5 diſpute, conſidered in the moral view, but u 


the addreſs they practiſed, in the management of it, that che parts, hey 


were playing, were feigned and not real ones, that they no more ſpoke 
the language of their hearts, than Job did, but were eſpouſing the cauſe 


 *® Diſſert. p. 24t. Mes Rhetoriqueurs, qui tournex. toute votre rhetorique contre mol, 


et vous etudlez a bien dire, et chercher des coleurs de rhetorique pour me piquer; Mercer. 


Comm. in Lib. Job. © Eſtne par vobis Dei cauſam agere ? Minime vero. Iple ſe ſatis defen- 

det. Nihil neceſle eſt, ut ei patroni ſitis et advocati. Putatifne fore, ut ei os oblinatis, et 

verba detis, ut homo ſolet homini. Nec ille his rags aut ſtrophis, Mercer. 
Diſſert. p. 240. 6 Ch. xv. 2. | wh. hs 


genii et intelligentiæ veſtræ explicaſſetis, omnia quam exactiſſime ventilaſſetis. Schult. 
® Totus eram in auſcultando argumentis, quibus peritiam et doctrinam nitebamini oſten - 
dere. 8 veſtro, i. e. argumentis cum ſummo apparatu, hinc inde undequaque con · 

quiſitis. ectis enim verbis et exquiſitis uſi ſunt rationibus. Mercer, 
of 


| | B2 


11. t Aurem prabui.ad - 
intelligentias veſtras, uſque dum ſermones ſubtilius- ſerutaremini. i. e. dam omnem vim in- 
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of virtue, juſt as Job was renouncing it, for ſome particular purpoſe. Ts 
let them & that this was the caſe with them, he puts his own character, 
the part he was going to act, in compariſon with theirs, and aſſerts the 
ſimplicity, and ingenuity of it, in direct contradiſtinction to them. 
It is amazing to obſerve, how, guarded as this character of Elihu's is, by 
every diſtinction, that could claim reverence to it; by his aſſerting inſpira- 
tion; by his profeſſing, at the very firſtſetting out, that he was in God's ſtead, 
and by that fuperior air of majeſty ; that candor and dignity ; which runs 
through the whole of it, it ſhould ever have been miſtaken ſo egregiouſly, as 
we find it. From Theodore of Mopſueſte, down to Codurc and Calmet, he 
has been repreſented- as the moſt vain, futil, bombaſt ſpeaker in the whole 
debate, and later writers of our own have not ſcrupled to 2 him with 
weakneſs, and paſſion, alledging, in great tenderneſs, ſo ſimple an excuſe 
for him, as his youth; an 2 that does as little honor to their ſagacity, 
as to his conduct. Let but Job be the perfect, and upright man, after 
their on heart, no matter, what becomes of one of God's prophets. 
Simplicity, and ingenuity, were what he laid claim to, in oppoſition 
to the grimace, and addreſs, of the other ſpeakers. He diſclaims ex- 
preſly, and his 85 required it, any. ſuch perſonating the characters of 
men, as they had been practiſing. The part, he was going upon, was 
the part of God himſelf; he was to ſpeak the language, aſſert the authori- 
ty, and ſupport the dignity, of God's prophet; ta reprove, admoniſn, 
1 or cenſure, the ſeveral pleaders in the cauſe, juſt as he found oc- 
ion, and to ſit a kind of deputy in it to the ſupreme judge. 
Thus therefore he opens his commiſſion. Firſt, he puts in his claim 
to inſpiration, to command their reverence, and attention. Next, he di- 
ftinguiſhes between his part, and theirs, and aſſerts his ſuperiority over 
them in that reſpect. They had been acting the part of man, or plead- 
ing, as it is elſewhere expreſſed, as a man pleadeth with his neighbour. He 
deſires to be heard in a different capacity. Let me not F pray you, ac- 
cept any man's perſon, neither let me give flattering titles to man, for I know 
wot. bow to. give flattering titles, my maker would ſoon take me a way 
The, accepting mens perſons, is a phraſe; for the explaning of which, I muft 
refer the reader to p. 240, where it is ſhewn to mean no more, than per- 
fonating the characters of mem Indeed this is the literal ſenſe of the 
words, and whenever they are uſed, as they ſometimes are in ſcripture, for 
Being partial, or havin _— to perſons, it is certainly in the figurative, 
| | and not in the literal 1 e; and the figure itſelf is borrowed from the 
| | Titeral notion, of tating a man perſon upon one*s-ſelf. . Thus, induere, ſuſtinere: 
Jonas, among the Latins. This is the primary ſenſe of the words. 
EF |  ._ Theſecondary is, to ſupport ſuch a character, as belongs to thaſe perſons, 
©. do grow partial to it, and make it our own. The forenſic ſenſe of the 
. 4 Words is, to take up, and Tay down, occaſionally; ſuch. and ſuch qualities, 


in ſuch and ſuch a cauſe, as belong properly WIT. | 
. n 2. + Suſcipere-yerſonam, et deponere, i. e. accipere qualitatenn 
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The In TRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 5 
That it is the primary ſenſe, that the paſſage, under conſideration, is to 
be taken in, appears from what follows. Neither let me give flattering titles 
to men. The words are ill tranſlated, and the reſtoring them to their 
roper meaning, will both aſcertain Elihu's and the other characters. 
ANAH, give Fatterin - fitles, is rendered by Schultens, circumloqui, to uſe 
circumlocution in ſpeaking ; and this comes ſtill nearer the general charge 
of addreſs and artifice, of pomp and parade, in the manner of conduct- 
ing the debate, like ſo many orators or declamers, on the ſide of the two 
contending parties. 5 | 
But, if my critic be right, the more preciſe notion of the word is, mu- 
tato nomine loqui, to ſpeak under ſome other name, or perſon, inſtead of 
calling every one by his own proper name, making ule of occult terms, 
inſtead of addreſſing the diſcourſe liredtly, and ingenuouſly, at the perſon 
it is deſigned for, and no other ; employing art, and circumlocution, in 
ipeaking to him *. And this coincides exactly with Job's own charge 
againſt the three friends. They have dealt deceitfully, have prevaricated, 
feigned, diſſembled, been acting a part, with me. 
F this be the genuin ſenſe of the words, it will be ſeen, in caſe it re- 
flect any farther light upon this character of Elihu, and is found to fall in 
with thoſe pretenſions to fincerity and ingenuity, in his manner of fpeak- 
ing; which he aſſerts in contradiction to theirs; for thus he proceeds. 
| Behold now have I opened my meuth, my tongue hath ſpoken in my palate, my 
wwords ſhall be of the uprightneſs of my heart, my lips ſhall ntter knowledge 
clearly. Here the language of the heart, is directly oppoſed to the lan- 
guage of the lips; the honefty of the one aſſerted, in diſtinction to the 
inſincerity of the other. BAR UR, clearly, Schultens renders, purum, expur- 
gatum, and explanes it into ſimplicity, and perſpicuity. My critic im- 
proves upon it, and adds, à fuco alienum, ab omni ſcorio mendacii, aut doll, 
purgatum & mendatum, void of all coloring and difguiſe, clear of all the 
refuſe of diflimulation and artifice. 8 | 
There 33 be a ol er text 8 = than — ſtill inſiſt- 
ing upon the ſimplicity of his part, . Truly my words ſhall not be falſe, 
like 5 Be 755 7 perfel in Frum bs 4 thee. SHAKAR, 25 : 
ſignifies a lie, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, and ſo we find it uſed by 
Job, where he calls the three friends forgers of lies; but Schultens has cir: 
ticiſed both the texts, and inſtead of snHAK Ak, a lie, reads SAKAR, fucus, 


in causa, et relinquere poſtea. Ft perſona controverfiz interdum controverſæ ſant inter 
litigatores, et pronuntiatur perſonas Tonftitutum iri ex iis; quæ ab apparitore acta ſunt, et 
renuntiata. Quad ſermone forenſi dicunt. Budeus. Forens. p. 6%. 
Ego defenſorem, in mea perſona, maximè laudari volo, i. e. volo videri egregie fungi 
defenſoris partibus, in mea perſons, i. e. in meo munere et officio, quod ſuſcepi. Cic. 
Id ſignificat verbum xanan, occulte aliquem defignare, cognominare, titulis et teQtis 
verbis, loco naminis FA uti ; per ambages aliquid dicere, quod ſimpliciter dici non po- 
4crat, vitandi odii, vel benevolentiæ captandz, gratia, —Proponit' rationem, qua fit ac- 
turus inter loquendum, ſe aperte, diſerte rem, uti eſt, tractaturum, non tectis verbis, ut ali 
gues hic arguit. Mercer. OG IE Sr. | 1 
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a falſe coloring *, what Tully calls pigmenta oratoria; and the very mi- 
nute difference, in dropping a ſingle point, juſtifies his reading. The ſenſe. 
of the paſſage will then be, my words ſhall not be as yours have been, 
ainted over with the plauſible varniſh, the falſe colorings of rhetoric 
= who is perfect in underſtanding, and knoweth man's heart, ſees 

ough it.“ | | | 

Ties are but F rag 4a more, amidſt a number of minuter ones, 
that I ſhall lay any farther ſtreſs upon, to make good this matter. , One, 
where Job complains, theſe ten times have ye reproached me; ye are not 
aſhamed, that ye make yourſetves ſtrange to me. The critics are divid- 
ed about the exact meaning of the word, HAk AR, make frange: ſome of 
them render it, are obſtinate, perverſe, againſt me. Others, more pro- 
perly, foreign, aliens, ſtrangers to me, i. e. are . part ſtrange, and 
oreign, as you make it, to your real character. The other; how then 
comfort ye me, ing in your anſwer remaineth falſchood o, or, as almoſt all 
the critics render it, prevarication, diſſimulation. 5 | 

From all which places, it appears, I think, indiſputably, that the pre- 


varication and hypocriſy, the fraud and mockery, the lies and forgeries, 


which the contending parties charge alternately upon each other, are not 


in general to be underſtood, ſo much of the moral characters of the par- 
ties, though this may ſometimes be the caſe with them, as of the art and 
management of the diſpute, that it is the perſonated character, that is in- 
tended to be expoſed by ſuch expreſſions, and not the moral ones, and that 
Job, and the three friends, appear throughout the whole debate, in no other 
capacity, than that of ſo many pleaders, or advocates, in perſonated cha- 


ter, all along, and not in proper one. 


And ſo much for the perſonated characters. We cone now to ſee the 
uſe, that is made of them; to ſhew, that under this notion of pleaders, 
or advocates, they enter upon their province; that the three friends take 
one ſide of the argument, and Job the other; that Job is impleaded at the 
bar, and the three friends are his accuſers; and that the whole perform- 
ance, which we call the book of Job, is conducted throughout, in form 
of a judicial proceſs, or criminal cauſe, and not of any ſet argument, or 
debate upon a difputable problem. 5 | 


Ch. in. Which is, properly poking the firſt 2 of the cauſe, or 
e 


of, what we have elſewhere called, the eee ets out with Job 
blaſpheming, as Satan had engaged he would, and curſing the day of his 
birch. This gives handle to the three friends; to open the charge againſt 
Ch. iv. Eike, the Teitanite, opens the indifement againſt Job, fr 
Ch. iv. Eliphaz, the Temanite, opens the indictment aga ob, fir 
del inſinuation of his bens an hypocrite, and diſſembler with 
God ; next, with a direct charge upon him of impatience and impiety. 


= Non fucus ſermones mei. Fucato oratori opponitur integer ſcientiis, i. e. ſincerus. 


Saxar. color ruber. mox fucatas. Ad pigmenta oratoria etiam traduci fe patitur. Non 


calidus te cireumveniam, ſed veritati indagandæ unice inſiſtam. Schult. | 
..;*. Ch. xix. 3. 2 © Ib, xxi. 34. Hos Co 
whe | 1 4 8k, | : | i 3 ; : * Eliphaz 


-- 
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Eliphaz here, as Schultens obſerves, ** takes upon him to plead the part 
of God, and not his own, though it looks like it, and inveighs againſt 
him with great vehemence | | | 
_ Ch. v. The court opens in form, and Job is called upon to plead to 
the indictment. Call nom, if there be any that will anſwer thee, i. e. de- 
fend thee, and to which of the ſaints wilt thou turn? The two words, KA- 
RAH, call, and Hax An, azſwer, are uſed in their proper forenſic ſenſe, as 
they are through the whole book, for calling into court, and ſpeaking to 
the character of the perſon accuſed, and are a challenge, as it were to 
Job, to produce either men, or angels, to ſpeak in his defence. And 
thus both Schultens, and Mercier, criticiſe them Þ. | = 
Ch. vi. vii. Job remonſtrates to the charge, by repreſenting to them 
the inhumanity of their proceedings againſt him, and by laying before the 
court, the extreme diſtreſs, and undeſerved calamity, of his ſituation. 
Galled with Eliphaz's charge upen him, he flies out into bitter complaints 
of the three friends, and indecent expoſtulations with God, as capriciouſly 
afflicting him, then repeats, in the moſt ſanguine and irreverent manner, 
his wiſhes to die, and to be delivered from his afflictions. i 
Ch. viii, Bildad, the Shuhite, takes 45 the ſame charge againſt Job, and 
concludes, in general terms, his guilt from his ſufferings, reproving him 
for his indecent expoſtulations with God, and endeavouring to convince 
him of the Juſtice and equity of providence, which, whatever men may 
ſometimes think of it, cannot pervert judgement. This ſoftens Job, and 
he begins to relent. | ” | 
Ch. ix. He fees, and confeſſes, the impropriety of contending with his 
maker, acknowledges the infinite diſtance between them, and ſeems re- 
ſolved to ſubmit to whatever he ſhall pleaſe to inflict. Yet, 
Ch. x. He flies out again into the ſame freedom of expoſtulation, and 
able no longer to ſmother his indignation, declares, he will give it full 
vent, and ſpeak in all the bitterneſs of his ſoul ; that he will call upon 
God himſelf, and demand of him his reaſons, for bringing him thus to 
— And he does it with that petulancy, and freedom, which he en- 
| or. | | fr | 
We > Tamer, the Naamathite, takes him to taſk, for his dealing 
thus freely with God, and charges him with ſawcineſs, raſhneſs, and im- 
piety, for his calling upon God in fuch a manner; wiſhes that God 
Would, as he deſired, litigate the point with him, reaſon with him upon 
the ſubject of his ſufferings, and then he would ſoon ſee, that leſs was 
inflicted upon him, than he had deſerved. In the mean time, that abhſo- 
lute ſubmiſſion, and reſignation, were the beſt leſſon for him. | | 


Dei cauſam acturus, ut opinabatur, nee ſuam ſane, ut ferme fit, in arenam deſcendit 
Eliphaz. Arg. in ch. iv. | 

| + Karan. clamavit. Hanan. reſpondit. induunt vim judicialem. q. d. voca. age. peri- 
culum fac, fi lubet, novæ cum Deo contentionis, advoca cauſz tuz defenſores, ſeu erit 
homo, ſeu angelus. Schult. F Ch. 


8 The InTRoDUcTorY Discourss. _ 
Ch. x1. xiii. Diſſatisfied with the proceedings againſt him, before Elihu, 
Job comes to the very point, which he had been aiming at all along, to 
take the cauſe out of their hands, and carry it up to a higher tribunal. 
He tells the three friends, he had heard their whole accuſation, and thus 
far had ſubn, itted to it, but that now he ſhould lodge his appeal with God 
himſelf, and diſpute the matter of his innocence with him; that he would 
plead his own cauſe before him, and aver the injuſtice of his ſufferings ; 
chat what they had been arguing all along, as advocates for God, he 
would ſoon ſhew them, they were miſtaken in. aid Bd i or pten pd 
He was now prepared in form for the trial. Behold now I have ordered 
my cauſe, I know that I ſball be juſtified. Who is be that will litigate the 
matter with me! For now if I hold my tongue, I ſhall give up the ghoſt. Then 
in plain terms, he gives God his option to plead, either as es ecutor or de- 
fendant “; and ready to anſwer all objections, he demands, why he is fo 


| . wretchedly affſicted ? dealing, as Mercier obſerves, too familiarly and au- 
| | ny with God, as if he could not, if he thought proper, alledge many 
| juit-ceaſors for it; ooo oh 7 | 5 18 12 
l | There were but two favors, previous to his tryal before God himſelf, 
l 5 that he would aſk, and then he would come intrepid to it; one, that God 
would withdraw bis hand from him ; the other, that hig dread ſpould nat mate 
* Bim afraid. Remove but theſe two obſtacles, and leave him at full li- 
berty to offer what he had to ſay, in his own defence, he would ſpeak, as 
3 he does, loudly and openly, and neither diſſemble the opinion, he enter- 
| tained of God's proceedings with him, nor deſpair of vindicating his in- 
| wr vis. in eee and —_ manner. ERS, 
Z . | . xiv. He complains hea of the impeachment, t againſt 
E . | him by the - that ſo frail a creature, as man, ſhould: be thus 
| | Wenge up to the bar of judgement by them; that God had written bitter 
| | things againſt bim, i. e. — 4 libelled him for high crimes ; that bis 
| 223 were ſealed in a bag, i. e. the inſtrument of his impeachment 
| = brought into court, in. the advocate's bag, to be produced as evidence a- 
| | gainſt him}. Still, though he could not ſubmit to their impeachment, be- 
* | tore Elihu, yet he was ready to take his tryal, before God, and if God would 
Call upon him, in a judicial way, he was ready to anſwer him. 
“ Optionem ei dat, ut aut actoris aut rei, perſonam delegat, paratus ad quodvis ob- 
jectum reſpondendum. Vult ſibi cauſam aperiri, cur ita affligatur priuſquam condemnetur, 
familiarius'atque ayudacics cum Deo 8, quaſi non potuiſiet, ſi ex lege agere voluiſſet, 
=: afferre permulta, ob que eſſet afligendus. | xa VT 
; | 1 Oftendit ſe non poſtulare amplius, quam ut majeſtatem ſuam ſeponat Deus, in con- 
| 1 deſeendens cum mortali homine, et fe vel ad tribunal ſuum aſcendere paratum. 


. 


© WNempe id quod c. ix. poſtulatum fuerat, nunc animoſius gy” tos urgetur, atque 2 

A | | voſtro in congreſſum cum numige, en- en aue. deſcenditur, idque pon üine gravi 

| exceſſu. Arg. 8 | 
Jam cum Beo diſceptaturus duo a ſe amoveri 1 et majeſtatem, quæ eum ita 

perterrefecerant, ut ſuas non audeat rationes eloqui, Hoc fi facias, non timeho loqui, in- 

treſ ide coram te comparebo, et cauſam meam agam. Mercer. „„ 
} Viilert. p. 190. Bolduque Comment. in loc. ; 


Ch. 


© eeorum tabulis reponen 
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- Ch. xv. Eliphaz remonſtrates to him the indecency, and irreverence of 


ſuch-an appeal, as he had been making to God, and of his calling him ſo 


impudently into court; tells him, he was now arrived at the higheſt pitch 
of inſolence, had given up all reverence for his maker, and reſtrained 
prayer before God, that he had not treated him with the ordinary reſpect 
due to a judge, and that his own mouth, and not he, had convicted him 


of the greateſt impicty. , - 


Ch. xvi. Job gives full vent to his deſpondency, and, in downright 


® 


terms, charges God with cruelty, and injuſtice, with heaping upon him 
calamity upon calamity, unprovoked and undeſerved, with making him 
the tool of his reſentments, and ſporting with his miſery. Then he re- 
| ens N. the old challenge, and demands a perſonal e 9... and tryal 
before him. | | 


Ch. xvii..He proceeds to a downright demand upon God, to join ine with 


him upon the indictment. Lay down now, put in a pledge, who is he that 
will ſtrike hands with me? This was the form, of old, of Joining iſſue in 
cauſes; the two parties ſtruck their hands together, by way of entering 
into a recognizance, or giving ſecurity . Now therefore he ſtakes the 
whole credit, of his cauſe, upon the defenſe, he undertakes to make, be- 
fore God, and puts his a a or acquittal, upon that ſingle footing. 

Ch. xviii. Bildad, greatly provoked at the boldneſs, and confidence, of 
this meaſure, replies to him; accuſes him of diſingenuity and inſolence, 
and infers his guilt from his confidence. x | 

Ch. xix. Job perſiſts in the old complaint, of his being moſt inhumanly 
treated by God, without the leaſt demerit, or fault, on his fide. Then 
demands again, that a libel, in form, be preferred againſt him, and a 
5 notary employed to take down his defenſe *. Then he expreſſes 
his confidence in the ſtrongeſt terms, that God would make his perſonal 
ap ce.in open court, that at laſt he ſhould ſee him, as his redeemer, 
and deliverer from all his perſecutions. LE | 

Ch. xx. Zophar returns to the old charge upon him, and _ obſerves 
in general, that it is impoſſible, that any one ſhould be fo ſeverely af- 
rs 2 as he, who had not given ſome occaſion, or other, for it by 

ins. 


Ch. xi. To this Job objects, how untrue the obſervation is, in fact, 


and how inconcluſive all ſuch reaſoning; for that the good, and bad, ſhare 
alike the happineſs, and miſery, .of this world, and neither from their 
deaths, nor their lives, can any Inference be drawn with certainty. 


4 Hons. ſponde fide-jube. comploſi manu, ut mos eſt in fide-juſſionibus. Stipulare 


* 


mihi. Druſ. 2 | 
7 Intelligit librum 13 in quo acta publica notabantur, a ſcribis civitatum, in 
. ult. 8 


Velim a e Dei inſtrumentum litis, et accuſationis meæ ſummam conſcribi, et in judi- 
cium. adverſus me preferri in libello. Id. in v. 23. be ee def ant * 


i. e. Would to God, that he himſelf would vouchſafe to im 


10 The IxTRODOU STORY DIScOURSE. 
Ch. xxii. Eliphaz reproves him once more, for his calling God to judge- 
ment upon him, and argues, how unequal Job was to ftand ſuch a tryal, 
he, whom he accuſes of abjectneſs and meanneſs, of rapine and extor- 
tion; of uncharitableneſs and inhumanity. Then exhorts him to repen- 


dance, as the only means of averting the juſt judgements of God, and 


beg reſtored again to the divine favor. 
Ch. xxiii. xxiv. Exaſperated at ſo round a charge upon him, Job no. 
longer contains himſelf. Not content with the demand, he had ſo oft, 


andi fo infolently repeated, of ordering his cauſe before God, he expreſſes 


his impatience to find him out, to come even unto his ſeat ;- complains, 
that God avoided the interview; that it was denied him to ſee God, and 
reaſon with him upon his caſe ; that, were a ſight of God but once in- 
dulged him, he would order his cauſe, in form, before him, would fill 
his mouth with arguments; would anſwer to every thing, he had to object 
to him. If this be not infolence, and prefumption, if ſetting God at 
| defiance be not blaſphemy ; what is e | 
Ch. xxv.. Bildad cloſes the pleadings, on the fide of the proſecutors, . 
with juft obſerving, how impertinent,. and inſolent, Job's defenſe had all 
along been, in reſting the merits of his cauſe upon an pal to God; for. 
what was man; what was the beſt of men, that he could preſume to juſti- 
fy himſelf before God? 5 BEER 

Ch. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. XXix. xxx. xxxi. contain Job's replication to the 
proſecutor's charge, and are a labored. recapitulation of what he had offer- 


ed, in the courſe of his defenſe; he perfiſts ſtill in his complaint, that 


God bad taken away bis judgement, had denied him that acceſs, and pre- 
cluded him that appeal to his tribunal, which he had demanded. . After 
the 75 1 everations oo his enemas and " his refolutions- to 
in it, he harangues at large upon the juſtice, and goodneſs of God, 
La then e with the old demand upon him, to give him the bear- 
in perſon. 


Por thus he ſpeaks. O that one would bear me ; behold my defire is; that 
the Almighty would anſtwer me, and that mine adverſary had written a boot. 


15H RIBT.. advrrſurius menus. litigator. afor. my proſecutor, a been ed 

* plead me, to 
inſtitute a proceſs, and prefer a libel, in open court, againſt me. Surely I 
would take it upon my ſhoulder, and bind it as à crown unto me; I would. 
declare unto him the number of. my fteps, as a prince, would I go near unto 


bim. So far would I be from approaching him as a criminal, with fear 


and trembling, that I would advance with all the undauntedneſs, and firm- 
neſs, of a prince, who had nothing to fear from him. | 
Here the whole pleadings, between Job and the three friends, come to a 


concluſion. All their arguments are exhauſted. The matter, in diſpute 


In hoe cap. Job non ad Dei tribunal provwent: ſed cum numine ipſo ſe congredi pa- 


0 
ratiſſimum oſtendit ad cauſam ſuam ſuſtinendam. Dolet interim — — ſibi aditum ad 
Dei ipſius ſolium penitus denegatum, et precluſum. Schult. | 


\ 


Fi | between 
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berween them, reſts juſt where it began. Much altercation and debate, 
much eloquence and harangue, pals on each fide the queſtion, but no de- 


termination is made on one fide or other. The great point remains ſtill 


in ſufpenſe, whether the appeal, Job had made to God himſelf, in jud 
ment, would be —— the cauſe transferred to his — 2 6 


Ch. xxxii. xoxiii. xXXxiv. XXXV. XXXVi. XXXVii. In this plunge, Elihu, the 


perſon, who had hitherto attended to the whole pleadings, and fate ſitent, 
interpoſes. He prefaces his ſpeech, with acquainting Job, that as he 
expreſſed himfelt fo utterly diſſatisfied with the proceedings againſt him 
thus far, by the three friends, and wiſhed ſo ardently to order his cauſe 


before God, and come even to his judgement feat, he himſelf ſate as God's 
reprefentative in the cauſe, and would call him to account, in that charac- 


ter. Bobold, I am, to thy wiſh, in God's ſtead. 

Thus therefore he accoſts him, / thow canſt anſwer me, ſet thy 
words in order before me, ſtand up, behold I am to thy wiſh in God's ftead, 
my terror ſhall not make thee aid. The learned Mercier paraphraſes 
the words, Come on then; ſuppoſe me for once to be God; 
I will act the part of God, and do thou, without fear or reſerve, enter the 
lifts with me, as thou wouldſt with God ".” Thus ſummoned to tryal, 
Elihu takes him to taſk, and reproves him, over and over again, 1 
that inſolent demand of bis to plead his r before God. In their turn, 
he reproves the three friends, for the grimace, and hy iſy, of the part 
they had acted, and always ys beſpeaks both theirs, his, men by 

declaring, that he ſpeaks in God's ftead, and in God's behalf. 

1 ſo plain, as that Elihu, throughout his whole ſpeech, 


Job roundl = with guilt, and taxes him all the way with inſolence, in — 
dently his integrity; in _— to appeal to God's tribunal, to 


ing fo co 
jolly what could not be juftified; in irreverently of God, nay 
and blaſphemouſly. For what man is ; e unto Fob, who goetb in company 
weib rhe workers of iniquity, and walketh-with wicked men, who drinketh up 
 ſcorning like water? For be hath ſaid, it my a man nothing, that be 
1 A0 what reply makes Job to all this ? 


1 — xxxix. Thus far Elihu had ſat judge in the cauſe, and mo- 


derated the pleadings. Now agreeably to Job's wiſh, and conformably to 


that aſſurance, and confidence, which he had expreſſed, ſo ſolemnly, that 
Ui redeemer livetk, that he ſhould ſtand at the latter day upon the earth, and 
_ bis eyes fhowld ſee Cod; God himſelf deſcends to judgement, and accepts 

the appeal; not to ſooth his complaints; not 50) uſtify his innocence ; not 
cheriſh his confidence; but to convict him of — to chaſtiſe his in- 
—— and to humble him to repentance. S preſerving therefore the 
form, and figure, of a judicial 3 God a Jeb once more to the 


- , bi * , „ fi ut 
mp me > Dees os . mecum, ſi potes, —_ 


E Ch. xxxil. g. 
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bar, to make good his allegations, and defend his innocence. He opens 
the court with a-reproof upon Job, for his evaſions and inſincerity, in the 
courſe of his defenſe. I ho is this, that darkneth council with words, without 
underſtanding * The general account, I well know, of this reproof is, 
that God tiſes him for his preſumption, in 322 his ſentiments 
about the divine councils. But the words have a ſtrict, and proper, foren- 
ſic fenſe;. and in that ſenſe, and that only, we ſhould conſider them in a 


Work, like this, of a forenſic nature. 


Mak As GNETSAH.. obſcurare conſilium. is to darken, to confound, to. 
us an argument, or pleading, either by impertinent ſuggeſtions, or 

ious harangues, by introducing matter foreign to the argument, or 
puzzling the cauſe with little quirks, and evaſions. Tully defines it, in- 
veloping a cauſe in darkneſs, by extenuating, or erer the. cauſe, with 
throwing out preſumptions of the pleader's own, more or leſs clear.” And 
a great maſter of forenſic matters calls it, a ſuſpicious kind of explana- 
tion of the buſineſs in hand 7.” So that the true meaning, and ſpirit, of 
the reproof is, Who is this, that thus - artfully, and like ſome venal 
2 is pe 18 the cauſe, and confounding it, with pleadings foreign 
to the purpoſe ??? . N 5 e 

After this ſevere ſtricture, upon Job's manner of conducting his defenſe, 
God accepts the challenge, he had fo oft repeated, and bids. him prepare 
for the tryal. Gird up now thy loins, like a man, for I will, SHAAL, demand 
of thee,. call: thee to account as a criminal, and do thou, as thou haſt fo: 
oft inſiſted upon it, Hanan, anſwer me; make thy defenſe in form. It is. 
a miſtake; as I have already obſerved, in Schultens, and the reſt of the 


commentators, to imagine, that girding up the loins *, is preparing, like a 


combatant, for battle; it is a metaphor, taken from the manner of col- 
lecting the robe round the body, among pleaders and orators, the diſpo- 
ſition of which, as may be ſeen in antient ſtatues, and . | e 
t grace, and expreſſion, to the ſpeaker. Prepare thyſelf therefore, 

ays God, for the pleadings, collect thy robe about thee.“ 


The whole of God's expoſtulations with Job, turns upon Job's pre- 
ſumption, in pretending to enter into the ſecrets of ee and 1 | 
to throw himſelf upon his tryal, before the ſearcher of all hearts, an 

ſeeking to maintain, what could not be maintained, his innocence: | Om-- 
nipotence is the attribute ef the Deity, upon which the greateſt ſtreſs. is: 
laid, and his daring to proyoke that, and call his juſtice in queſtion, is 
the point, which is more particularly inſiſted upon. God concludes, and, 
waits. Job's anſwer, but not a ſyllable has he to offer in his defenſe. _ ., . _ |, 


* Ch. XXXVii. 2. - 7 Obſcurare litem. tenebras obducere liti, et preſumptiones 
clariores narrando, aut alias; obſcuras facere et extenuare. -Cicero.. _ 33 
Narratio actoris erit geſti negotif ſuſpicioſa explicatio, ſparſis omnibus argumentis, obſcu- 
ratis defenſionibus. Defenſori autem preteritis, aut obſcuratis, ſuſpicionum argumentis, 
rerum ipſarum erunt eventus caſuſque narrandi. Budæus Forenſia. : Compare 


Jerem, 1. 17. 9 111 
al 4 £43 | Ch, 
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Ch. xl. xli. God reſumes his expoſtulations with him, and calls upon him 
to anſwer this one queſtion. Whether he thought he had received chaſtiſe- 
ment enough for all his preſumption, at his hands? for ſo the words ſnould 
be tranſlated, and not, as they are, /hall he, that contendeth with the Almighty, 
inſtru him ? i. e. Haſt not thou received, from me, deſerved reproof? 
Have not I convinced thee ſufficiently of thy preſumption, and folly, who 


knoweſt fo little of the natural world, and yet pretendeſt to enter into 


the ſecrets of the moral world; who haſt dared to call me, in perſon, 
to fit in judgement upon thy innocence. He that reproueth God, let him 
anſtuer it. thba this, Job begins to relent, and diſclaims his innocence. - 
Behold. I am vile, what ſhall I anſwer thee ? I will lay mine hand upon my] 
— Once have I ſpoken, . but I will nat reply, yea twice, but I will proceed 
1 farther A To EEukeGS: acor cor ls 
Pauſing here a while, God once more demands of him, to produce thoſe 
mighty proofs. of his innocence, which he had ſo confidently, aſſerted, and . 
ſet forth thoſe powerful pleadings, which, from the beginning to the end of 
his defence, he had boaſted. ſo much of. He gives him the alternative, he 
had demanded, ch. xiii., of being plaintiff, or defendant, nay of being judge, 
in his own cauſe. Deck thyſelf now with / majeſty and excellency,. and array 


thyſelf with glory b. tc. Sit in all the pomp and majeſty, all the; ſtate; and 


glory, of a. judge.“ Caſt abroad the rage of. thy.'wrath, and bebold every 
ene that is proud, and abaſe him. ©, Exert the authority of that high office, 
and ſilence all that preſume to offend. thee: Then will I myſelf alſo confeſs 
unto thee, that thine own right hand can ſave tbee. I will be content to 
ſubmit to thine own determination, and if, upon a fair and impartial try al, 
thou canſt acquit thyſelf, 1 will acquit the. 
Ch. xlii. Job, convinced. at. laſt, by that magnificent diſplay of God's om- 
nipotence, which runs through the whole of both his, and Elihu's Apeech,- 
and is indeed the only argument, that convinces: him, comes to terms of 
humiliation, and confeſſion. I know;: that thou canſt do every thing, a 

that no thought can be withbolden from thee. He acknowledges the juſtice: 
of that firfti reproof of God's, Who is this, that darkneth. cguncil with + 


„ 
. 


words without underſtanding ? that he is the perſon, who had all along utter- 


ed what be undenſtacd not, things, too wonderful for him, which be. knew, not. 
; Fairly. convicted of. guilt, and confidence, in the appeal; which he had, 
made to God's judgement-ſeat, he takes ſhame to himſelf, and gives up, 
once for all, the whole plea of his innocence, acknowledges the favor, 
vouchſafed him, of ſeeing God, the great object of all his wiſhes, | ther 
1 Which he had been laboring throughout his whole 2 1 
ud beard of thee by the hearing of - the ear, but | now. mine eye. ſeeth thee,.. 
wherefore I abhor myſelf and repent in duſt and aſbes - Upon this, the Lord. 
turneth the captiyity of Job, and reſtores him, round: and entire, to all his 
former fortunes, and friends. ieh) ads i i 
Judge now, if Job, upon this repreſentation of him, in the book which, 
Ch. xl. 27 Schultens in, lo. Ch. 9,09 b oseich pum! 


1 1} 
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bears his name, be the patient, the Aen. the perfect character, which we 
7 are apt to coneerve him; if he be the perfect, the upright man, one who 
90 God, and eſchewed ovil, which he appears to be, in the two firſt chap- 
ters; if all che learned labor, which has been beſtowed, upon his ſeeing 
this deliverer of his, proceeds not upon a 15888 
We may call this repreſentation, if we pl i&ture of human life, 
as it has been called, and, without any — of dha original, it may 
be ſo; but ſurely we ſhall hardly call it a picture of Aer patience, or 
piety. For ſtrip the book of the two firſt chapters, I would aſk the moſt 
zealous advecate for him, if he had never heard before of Job's pi ety, or 
patience, whether either of theſe two virtues appear to him ftriking, or 
conſpicuous ? Nay I would go farther, and ſubmit it to him, whether, in that 
caſe, he ſhould not have oe, from his ſetting out, as he does, that 
he was blaſplieming z from his expoſtulations, as he goes on, that he was 
ee 905 from his -queruloaſbebs, and peovidhacks. db alongs,” that he 


ee examiners of the part, he acts, ſee and confeſs, what 
muſt have winked hard, if they had not ſeen, great inconſiſtency in it, 

d rhe mote determined dlenders of him mutt be ap py indeed at diſtin- 

if ehey reconcile all this inconſiſt wr; 5 character. For 

Ea 5 no meats do the de to Dee prope aceu- 
ate, as are apt to de, paſiige upon paſſage, w reſſes 
his i ep ame e ones too, upon Providence and virtue, for this 
will readily be allowed them, and is the very circumſtance, which makes 
weir b of wh But the buſineſs is, from this 2 him, to 


/ 


| 8 we * the 2 
chat Eo ws perſons — under ch, in his affictions. 

18 impatience, their i their confidence of their innocence, 

| in the courſe of 3 and it is their reſtoration, that is 

1 ä rene out, in the ' concluſion, as the effect of Job's 

* An indictment is erred inſt the Jews, three advocates, 
pi Bildad, and e Jb. their proxy, pleads to it, not guil- 

7 ſer out to make good their ch ET him z he, to invali- 

He laviſhes all his — to defend lient's innocence, and 

A 67 courſe the language, they would ſpeak themſelves, in their de- 

-nſe ; they exert all their e ce to prove his guilt. Klihu fits, as 
God's repreſentative in the cauſe, and moderate the pleadings. At laſt, 

God kim as the ſupre 1. ge appealed to all along, takes the matter 


for hen a, — the defe t of guilt, brings him NG 
n 


*. 
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| 
feſſion and repentance ; and then exerts the royal prerogative, in granting | 
him a free pardon, and reſtores him. | | 

This, upon the moſt attentive review of the book, appears to me to be 
the diſpoſition of it; for as to the argumentative part, I have nothing far- 
ther to add, and ſate down only to give the reader an inſight into the ſtruc- 1 
ture and mechaniſm, not the reaſonings of the book, to ſhew him, that it A} 
was not either of the narrative, or hiſtoric, but of the forenſic kind, | 1 
that the materials are all of this ſort, and the work itſelf a S ages or | 1 
criminal proceſs, | | 

Neither. is it difficult to chjecture, whence the FR author took OR | {11 
hint, of conducting his performance in this ſhape, when we recolle& that 3 
repeated demand of the Jews, in their captivity, to plead their own cauſe, 
and make good their innocence, in a judicial way, before God. Look. 1 
into the books of Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, the two prophets, who went | it 
into captivity wich them, you will ſee, that the one favorite point, amidſt | j 
all their murmurings, was to plead their own cauſe, to diſpute, and rea- | _ 
fon with God, u upon the ſubje& of their captivity, to argue with him the ö 
—_— of his proceedings, and juſtify their innocence. See through all | 
ad 5 the 7 ems = God's _ Come 2 and 45 es rue 5 | 
copied with „ into > Jobs 8 42 ; iſſue is Joi in ö 9 
the book e the perſon of Job, their — and a procels in 
form is inſtituted againſt them. Nor indeed could there 
effectual method taken,. to come ut the true tare of the cals with chem. i 
The conviction of Job was then to ſtand upon fact, and evidence. His j 
F x of und * 

not but juſtice, propriety, innocent a 2 | 8 

fice, and ſtand convidted it. 80 

ö Diocles to the Athenian ſenate, 
deliberating about perſon to — for = Fr 
as a tryal , firſt to bri 2 im publ 
ſo much for his own fake, as to teach the reſt 
What he counſelled, * the benefit of his 


eee 
dented, as we are apt to conceive it. —_— 
in miniature, we have pointed out in oe Sil al of 


under as woes of Joſhuah the high-prieft, t 


pleaded uah ſtands, as the party accuſed 
e r 
* Lyle Ones Was. fra $6" II 
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bears his name, be the patient, the pious, the perfect character, which we 


are t to coneeive him; if he be the perfect, the upright man, one who 


God, and gſobewed ovil, which he appears to be, in the two firſt chap- 
ters; if all che learned labor, Which has been beftowed, upon his ſeeing 
this deliverer of his, proceeds net upon a Jawa 

We may call this — if we i&ture of human life, 
as it has been called, and, without any fatiaring © of the original, it may 
be fo; but Hitely we ſhall: hardly call it a picture of either patience, or 

X the book of the two firſt ters, I would atk the moſt 
28880 advecate for him, if he had never heard before of Job's ety. or 
Patience, whether either of theſe two virtues appear to him ſtriking, or 
conſpicuous? Nay I would go farther, and ſubmit it to him, whether, in that 
8 oy — pare 86 2 out, as 3 that 
was m his „ as he goes on, that he was 
preſamptucus-; from his b e e and. pecviſhneſs all along. that he 


was impatient ? 

ES exirnitets of tho part, he aste, fee and confeſs, what 
muſt have winked hard, if they had not ſeen, great inconſiſtency in it, 
che 5 indeed at diſtin- 

they reconcile -alÞ this inc with — For 

Tri br mean do th bln to p hed texts, and aceu- 


es ple 2 where Job 
ns ment ac wire digs po pull, and virtue, this 


WiIII readil 2 allowed them, r which makes 


the Inconſiſteney. But the buſineſs is, from e e of him, to 


An. ob of, what God _ ſs nes 


| of mim one urifertn character 3 reaſonings upon 
this tepteſtithvion ef him, He be, in fact, E WIS Eh 
Deen tnight all along ro think hin. 
I not, then ſome other principle muſt be ſought for, to elicit any in- 
tion from this re reden or v0 form Oe e 
„ is the allegory co under it; The Jews, in 
e perſons ſhadowed under Job, in his afflictions. 
en 5 their eee - ee 


E = i mera. 
eee 5 ſt him he, to invali- 
5 e laviſhes all his rhetoric, to d client's innocence, and 
Ea i 8 8 are they would ſpeak themſelves, in their de- 
tſe ; they exert all their n Elihu fits, as 

8255 entative in the cauſe, and moderates the pleadings. At laſt, 
. takes the matter 


ben ben een fas conviẽts the 3 
| feſſion 
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feſſion and repentance ; and then exerts the royal prerogative, in granting 
him a free pardon, and reſtores him. 

This, upon the moſt attentive review of the book, ap to me to be 
the diſpoſition of it; for as to the argumentative part, I have nothi _- 
ther to add, and ſate down only to give the reader an inſight into the 
ture and mechaniſm, not the reaſonings of the book, to ſhew him, that it 

| was not either of che narrative, or hiſtoric, but of the forenſic kind, 
that the -materials are all of this ſort, and the work W e 105 


criminal proceſs, | 
Neither. is it difficult to conjecture, whence the facred author took the 
kint, of cor his performance in this ſhape, when we recolle& that 


repeated demand of the Jews, in their captivity, to plead their own cauſe, 
and make good their innocence, in a judicial way, before God. Look. 
into the books of Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, the two Prophets, who went 
into captivity wich them, you will ſee, that the one favorite point, amidſt 
all their murmurings, was to plead their own cauſe, to diſpute, and rea- 
fon with God, upon the ſubject of their captivity, to argue with him the 
2 of his proceedings, and juſtify their innocence. See through all 
ray the condeſcenſion, on God's fide, Come now;. and let us . 
i. e. Rtigate the point, together. Upon this repeated demand of thetrs, 
copied with t A Job's ſtory, iſſue is joined wich them 4 
the book deſere us, in the perſon of Job, their proxy, and a proc 
ferm is inſtiteted againſt them.. Nor indeed could there have deaw niere 
effectual method taken, to come at the true ſtate of the caſe wich them. 
The conviction of Job was then to ſtand upon fact, and evidence. His 
acquittal, or condemmnation, was to be in the hands of God. The Jews 
ON the juſtice, 2 of foi innocent a: Piece of arti- 
| the | 
Hwa he ge ric Didcles to the Athenian ſchue, when they were 
_— 2 g a perſon to death, for impiety, without ſo much 
. fFirſt to Him to their bar, and in h him publickly;'not t 
ſo much an} his own , as to teach the reſt of che citizens reberence 
What he counſelled, for the benefit of his gr" ir the author wy BE” 
book of Job practiſed, for che benefit of the Jews; he puts Job, their 
* y=- an open tryal, convicts him publickly of guilt, : und 8. 
| aft of meer grace; the ones t teach them the falliry'of 
that plea of - Sg their 1 innocence, the other, to thew them the poſſibility - 
of their reſtoration. © 7110 ONT 
15 Neither is this foreadGe merber er writhing: * 
dented, as we are apt to conceive it. A „ — r — — 
in miniature, we have pointed out in that viſion of Zechariah's, where, 
Rn 155 "ob of Joſhuah the high-prieſt, the whole Jewiſh nation is im- 
uah ſtands, as the party accuſed, before. the angel of 
Satan. ſtands at the right hand of God, the place ee 
» Lyſiz Orat. 40. pe. 1 30. ex edit. CI. Taylor. 


the 
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che aceuſer. The angel acquits Joſhuah, and the reſtoration of the J ew- 
Iſh church, under this type, is promiſed 4. 
i Sn, Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, addrefied, as it is in neral, to the 
judaiging chriſtians, abounds with forenſic alluſions, and the doctrine, 
there and elſewhere purſued, of final juſtification, reſts upon the proper 
notion of: a judicial juſtification, or acquittal at the judgement · ſeat of God. 
Indeed the word itſelf is eres a forenſic one, and web, . 
Ne obſerves upon it, that it implies a roc and therein, a 
be 4 a law, —5 a judge. [als wh 3 is aid 0 juſtified hy 
the works of the law, Man 8 1 the client, impleaded Yy 7 Satan, the 
> Atlsdncos, accuſer ; God ſits as e; and the law, by which man is tried, 
is: Moſes's. And. ern, thus f J — day of judgement repreſented in ſerip- 
r Sin Will t belt ſer 'theworld ; Man the client; Chriſt 
che mediator; and 8 r 5 
pon theſe rincighe 3, the learned Mercier has given the reſolution of the 
whole book of; ob f, and tho gh we have but few or no records remaining, 
of;the preciſe torms of j mee cauſes, or criminal proceſſes, among the 
Je, there are traces eno { left to collect, that they differed not, 
Materially, from thoſe of th of the world. The law of Moſes was 
bene oye ES were appointed under tang decks in all 


The greek orators ; furnith , us with many ſoneches,. in Ee of 
both kinds. In {ſome of them, we find the Aten Tegoovaiac. Auen 
"AocCuas.'. Cauſes of ſacrilege. Cauſes of i impiety. And though they give 
us not the, minutes of | each particular proceſs, yet it is not difficult to 
trace 1 8 5 rep in each. oration,” where inditment. was. read; the wit- 
ints/argued ; the laws cited; the facts ved; 
the the judge of 2 court pronounced. Theſe indeed are ſo many au- 
— But beſides theſe, they had their works of - imagina- 


_— V 40 es orators practiſed in real cauſes, the later rhetori- 
dann pate in Ctitious ones, and r ds 
former, became | an exereiſe of genius, and ſtile, in tter; 115 


A Ihus, Twas & gra. Jeu, Nc. What would Hercules or Hector; 
vid o or Joſeph 3 ſay, upon ſuch and ſuch occaſions'? was the common 
tryal of Hill among thoſe writers, and all their buſineſs was, to perſonate 
the character 1 — nn them, and put nothing into the mouth of David or 
Jo oſeph,, Hercules or Hector, but what each might be ſuppoſed to ſay, in 

circumſtances 2. The ep weer ſucceeded to admiration, and it 


has een with, difficulty, tha artifice was dete cted, and the' ſeveral 


keck. in 5. 278. | > <Haamonl's s Paraph. Rom. iii. 4. notis. - r MISHPAT. 
Neiten, an continet. „eum judicii, nempe contentionem verborum inter litigatores. 
ium jade. nempe pronuntiationem ſententiæ. Finem judicii, nempe executionem ſen- 
ntiee. - judicii nomen, in hoc libro, ad horum unumquodque paſſim refertur. 
ritivtn * ei debe nempe forenſem inter litigatores contentionem, &c, Mercer in ix. 
- K08."48. 5. 1 21 E Twas & twros ee! o Iwov®P uro Ty; e eee, nelyyognbucs 
45 $rxopures re Te Zavh. Niceph. . Ethop. 4 
0 7 Tpeeches 
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een found at laſt to be neither Hercules's, nor Hedtor's, br IN? 
hi 3 i 

15 In Severus Alexandrinus, there are no leſs than indir of thoſe 8 
| and, to mention no more, Libanius hath two folio volumes of declamatory 
ſpeeches, made all upon fiftitious ſubjects, yet written with an air of great 
ſeriouſneſs, and with much attic elegance. In one of them, Demoſthenes 
is brought to the bar, and makes his defenſe in the ſenate of Athens. In 
another, Socrates. in court, and a defenſe is made for him. In a 
third, Menelaus, Viyies, Achilles, and Patroclus, ſtand before the 


council in the trojan cam i and expoſtulate, each in his turn, the matter of | 
the rape of Helen v. " 


Thief _ are, all of them, conducted in the ſolemnity of a judicial 
tryal, an N of character, before the ſenate, and it has fared 
with them, as wi book of Job, that they have had the good luck to 

be applied, by later writers, as ſo many genuin ſpeeches, to the ſeveral pur- 
poſes. of philology, antiquity, (hiſtory, and chronology, juſt as occaſion re- 
quired z nay it is a truth, by this time well known, that even the learned 
Meurſius, in his Tbemis Attica, has cited from e athenian laws and 
cuſtoms, which were never heard of at Athens. 

The er of thoſe —_— _—_ erbe, . innocent, ond uſeful, till not 
content with a competent ſhare of applauſe, 1 to palm upon the 
world their own eee ee for a many 85 hes, a el 
themſelves of them in the mercantile way. Sti this that this fiQi- 
tious manner of writing was of much earlier date, than we are apt to give it | 
credit for, and had both its uſe, and its merit, in the learned world. And 
whether thoſe cauſes, which Budzus, an author of great name'in the forenſic. | 

2 End. of lenge; cal calls reve eee S adumbrote, might not be of this SN | 
| is a que 5 N 
| The ag eric was Rill more antient; as old as the Socratic Shoal | i 
What think we of thoſe dialogues of the greek, and roman, N rh | 
the Phædo, the Timæus, of Plato; the Bocks of laws, the Tulculan 
queſtions of Cicero, where, even the moſt fundamental points of N 
are treated in the way of converſation? Little acquainted we muſt be wi 
thoſe writers, to imagine, that any ſuch converſations were held, and that 
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they are not works of meer i tion k. Tully fairly N the reaſon, 
Why he threw his philoſophic works into this form, it was the old 
ſocratic way of arguing againſt —— man's opinion, and the eaſieſt for 


coming at truth, and therefore he diſpoſes thoſe arguments, juſt as if the 


| 8 was acting, not as 1 f it were e We ee 
idered as dramatical. 


' Libanii Ilgoyowacuala. | 
Cauſæ adumbratz, et perſonatæ, ſunt quæ litigatoris nomen preferunt, ad quem res non 
— niſi nes Pe Fed agit, quam utendam vero adverſario dedit. Budzus. 


9 
x. Puto — up ut cum legeris, mirere id nos locutos ede quod nunquam Boeuf ums, 4 
Vit worem dialogorum. Cic, Ep. Fam. ix. Mr 
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' conceptions, and to ſhew them, what language the two factions t 
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| repeat 
it to be a of che dramati work of 
Job. Ftake it to 1 3 — 


= Quidam deten han Giſpyygtionen;confulam 
venies apud Ariſtotelem & philoſophos, 
de r controveraũ fenuri poterant. 
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Mr. w 1 therefore, enough, ſuppoſes ſomething of 
this kind of conference between ob, and the _— . that ey ld | 
frequent n , and diſcuſſed 8 a in che way 


of ſpeculative ; of Cato, 
Brute, Craffas, and Tally or hi ruſcules fear th — 2 


tained the pythagorean philoſophy, and Job the contrary. I can by no means 


P 
agree with the learned author, the philoſophy of the diſputants, yet 


forge account, like this, of the conference between them, I conceive 57 
near the: ere without being liable to that ridiculous repreſentation of 
* of up a man of ſtraw, only in order to demoliſn him; a 


tion, as unfriendly to his own hypotheſis, as injurious to. the antient — 


Ri tos Le e . e do trace ſomething of this kind of fictitious, 


or perſonated character, in St. — 4p His epiſtle to the Romans, 
and his acquaint- 


in particular, is hardl intelſigible y other 
ance with the greek 2 5 — | e he ſometimes per- 


3 = jew, * — the gentile; —— the regenerate, at 
* Now, he ſpeaks as an apoſtle, then 

, After the manner of men. But the moſt maſterly ſtroke of 

. 20 . — in- ſuch an artful manner, as to dernen 


Aras erase een law, under color of anne upon 


?. Nuker 8 key, thero d nocoming_ at his-true meaning, in ch vi ch: 
And that it is the true one to ſuch — ngs, he has 


* — re Thaſe things, brethren, 


— AE Hart transferred 
to myſelf; and' Apoltos, for your. ſakes. He had introdueed and 'Apollos; 


ng, as the two heads. of two diſtinet factions among ther; riot that 
9 [ or chat they ſpoke ſo, but in condeſcenſion to the r 


Raye rs fide the better of the argument laid. And this character 
of St. Paul it is, that the beſt commentators, and two. dur molt judicious 
ys have in the reſolution of his epiſtie to the Romans 5 


10 therefore my own ſentiments freely, wityragurd io tho book of 


"contrived, pe | 

* When I call ita work of imagination, it is in — + es 
the 9 — books of ſcripture, which have ever deen allowed to | 
have the higheſt elaim to inſpiration, are ſo. It muſt be either the g 


— — — perverſeneſs, — rein tel favorable | 
| u 


the words The whole bock of 
tations; ſome of the fublimeſtpalſlges in de Prophets 


cnc ears 6 de indi denies 


ubi opiniones variorum co yp qui omnia nume - 


.1 Lock's, and Taylors s paraphraſe: | 


virint, que N e ''# 
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many, even in the hiſtorical parts of ſcripture, are of the ſame claſs, thrown 
into a poetical dreſs, and diſpoſed in a manner ſomewhat, though not ex- 
actly, dramatical. | i „ 
Whatever therefore is advanced, in the following ſheets, concerning the 
drama, I ſhall with to be underſtood with ſome reſtriction; for, upon a 
review of the whole, I muſt confeſs my ſelf but little ſolicitous, about the 
ciſe notion of it. All I would be thought to contend for is, that, like 
— mimes, or perſonated pieces, of early times, like thoſe interludes, ſcat- _ - 
tered here and there in the prophets, in order to have any idea of the na- 
ture of the compoſition, ſomething ſcenical, and dramatical, muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the conduct of it; either that it was exhibited in action, or 
compoſed. at leaſt. in ſuch a manner, as repreſentations, thus exhibited, 
were wont to be; that it is neither hiſtory, nor fact; no real converſation, 
but a fictitious one; and if I might be allowed to call it fo, a forenſic 
. The reader will comprehend me beſt, when J refer him to a compoſition 
now before me, - which rounds my own notion of it, and will contribute to 
form his; a compoſition, to which the chriſtian world is greatly indebted, 
for the vindication of the moſt material fact in the whole goſpel, and of the 
moſt fundamental article of the chriſtian faith. It is The Tryal of the Wit · 
neſſes of the Reſurrection of Jeſus; a work; I apprehend; both of the 
dramatic and allegorie caſt. The buſineſs of it is to refute: Mr. Woolſton's 
vid Niſcaurſe, wherein he had undertaken to expoſe: the miracle of the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus, or rather indeed to prove it a downright . To ſet 
the matter in a proper light, the learned author throws his work into the 
form of a tryal, at bar, of the twelve apoſtles, the better to come at the 
evidence, and ſtate the fact, of the reſurrection. Fa . 
Here we have a court fitting; a judge and jury; council on both ſides; 
witneſſes examined ſome pager others admitted. a fact 
proved 5 and. ſentence, in favor f of twelve apoſtles, given in form; all the 
characters, in ſhort, of a genuin tryal, and yet the whole is matter of meer | 
invention. Some centuries hence, this may chance to fall into the hands of | : 
ſome; ſagacious reader, who may take it, with: all theſe authentic! marks 
about it, for a- real tryal; eſpecially when ſome accident ſhall have ſtript it 
of its introduction, and concluſion, or ſome enterprizing critick pronounce 
them ſpurious, or the work perhaps of ſorne later ſophiſt. It may be adopted, 
for ought we know, for a piece of real hiſtory, and many a learned pen be 
. eee eee 850 3 4 OT fs 1 
| main difficulty is, how. the putting the patient Job upon the impa- 
tient part, could — Bao with — tolerable propriety, to — how) 
ee ens e ron eg, the conviction of the impatient jew; for by 
this time, it will hardly bear a doubt, that his dramatic character is 
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impatience and blaſphemy *? Some account has been given of this matter, 
in the body of the differtation*, and ſhould the reader expect any farther ſa- 
tisfaction, all I can ſay is, that nothing could expoſe the folly, and impiety,' 
of impatience more, than exhibiting one of the moſt patient men living, 
in all the exceſs and intemperance of it. Nothing could fo effectually con- 
fute the abſurd reaſonings of the abandoned jew, as putting them all into 


the mouth of ſo perfect and upright a man, as Job. .- 


*Tis true, it is taking him out of character. And what then? So is Tully 
out of character, when, occaſionally in his philoſophic works, he perſonates 
the ſtoick ;. when in other parts of his writings, he-perſonates the ſtateſman, 
or the ſophiſt; when, in his orations, he puts on the advocate. The whole 
art, and buſineſs, . of perſonating ſuch a variety of characters, is to draw 
forth the ſentiments, and ſpeak the language, of the xy anno parties, and 
by confuting their opinions, to eſtabliſh his own. Ne ſenſible reader places 
to Tully's account, what he only in perſonated character. Soar 

In his oration for P. Sylla, he gives the true key to his manner of ſpeak- 
ing, as an advocate. Torquatus had charged him with ſpeaking, in Sylla's 
defenſe, when he had either declined the defenſe of the reſt of the conſpirators, 
or had ſpoke with great vehemence againſt them, and particularly, againſt 
Antronius. If, ſays he, Torquatus, you fix the character of cruelty for 
<< ever on me, becauſe of my behaviour on that occaſion, you miſtake me 
% greatly. My nature calls for humanity, my country for ſeverity, but 
« neither my nature, nor my country, for cruelty. The perfonated charac- 
< ter, of vehemence and cruelty, which the neceſſity of the times, and the 


republick, then laid upon me, my own inclinations, and my nature, 


have now diveſted me of. The republick demanded of me, for a while, 
e ſeverity, but my own nature, always, calls for 3 FOES 

Humanity, we ſee,” was Tully's proper character, Job's was patience, 
yet Tully could be ſevere, when the exigencies of the times called for feve- 
rity, as Job might be impatient, when ſo good an end was anſwered by it. 
Both were only advocates, both therefore at liberty to ſpeak in that capa- 


city, which beft anſwered thoſe exigencies. At leaſt, the author of the book 


of Job has taken no greater. freedom with bis hero, than Tully took with. 


© Difficilis exoritur hoc loco queſtio, quæ multos torfit. Quomodo Job, _ patientiz. 
exemplum habetur, ita deinceps in hoc capite, & per totum pene librum, in blaſphemas & 
impias voces prorumpat, ut impatientiz potids exemplum dici mereatur, fi nuda ipfius verba 
conſideres. Alii eum blaſphemum, & reprobum plane hominem, quem tandem pœnituerit. 
Talmudici dicunt graviora, ſe Dei imaginem convellere, ac eum judicio omni, & juſtitia, 
fpoliare. Nos autem media via infiſtere oportet, ut Jobum a peccato emni, & blaſphemia,. ' 


non excuſemus quidem. Itaque verbum, KALAL, maledicere proprie ſumimus. Mercer. 


in ch. ti. Primus actus rarum Dei judicium proponit, & varia cruce exercet Jobum, abi: 
primus patientiſſimus, poſtea impatientiflimus, oſtenditur. Mercer Pref. Sunt & confiden- 
tiæ verba, & ſimul impatientiæ, in qui immodicus eſt Job. Merc. in ch. xiii. 15. 


? P. 293» | 


The InmTronDUcToRY Discovnast. or 
The difficulty is, how, at this diſtance of time, to come at Tully's real 
ſentiments, in his philoſophic works, amidſt the variety of characters he 


ſpeaks in. But difficulty there is none, in the caſe before us. Job's piety, 


and patience are ſufficiently eſtabliſned, at the firſt ſetting out, not to lead 


us into miſtakes about his genuin ſentiments. Job, in the prologue, is in 


proper character, perfect and upright. Job, in the drama, is out of cha- 


racter, blaſphemous and impatient. Some end, or other, was moſt cer- 


tainly to be anſwered by ſuch a repreſentation, as this; and that, we ſay, 
was to expoſe the vice of impatience, by placing it in the moſt ridiculous 
light, in ſo patient a man, as Job. „ | 
This reſolution of the caſe will be ſtill more intelligible. Suppoſe a Re- 
chabite introduced upon the ſtage, to recommend ſobriety, you will ſay of 
courſe, the beſt. language, he could ſpeak; were to inculcate that family: 
maxim of Jonadab, his father, to drink no wine,“ and that this were 
acting in proper character. But take him out of character a while, and, in 


order to expoſe the vice of intemperance, let him rally, with all the jollity, 


and gaiety of a downright debauchee, let him laugh at all the antiquated- 
maxims of ſobriety. So long as you know him to be a Rechabite, and no 


debauchee, you cannot eaſily miſtake his meaning, how. well ſoever he acts 


his part. Temperance: will be recommended, becauſe intemperance is ex- 


poſed in the higheſt inſtance poſſible. 5 


— 


Something there is in human nature, that recoils at ſuch repreſentations, 


more than at all the leſſons of virtue; that feels more exquiſitely, the re- 


proof of ſuch pieces of artifice, than of all the grave rebukes of philo- 
ſophy. What is familiar, and paſſes unobſerved, in a man's ſelf, grows 
odious and inſupportable, when viewed in his picture, where the features 


are full charged, and every line is drawn in all its deformity. FE Eos 
The known ſtory of the Theſſalian tyrant ſhews, how quick the opera- 


tion is of ſuch artifice. He was in the theatre, when the Hecuba of Euri- 


pides was acting, and retired precipitately out of it, before the ſecond act. 
The diſtreſs of Hecuba, and Polyxena, drew tears from him, that, he 


owned, he was aſhamed! to ſhed, when he reflected upon the diſtreſs, he 
was daily introducing into families, by butchering ſo many citizens. The 
ſpirit of tyranny could not help relenting, when diſtreſs, ſo grievous, was 


painted in colors, ſo natural. The tyrant ſoftened into humanity, but not 


till inhumanity ſhewed itſelf in ſo deteſtable a ſhape. 


— 


Nathan's parable, of the Ewe- lamb, procedes upon the ſame principles, 


and was addreſſed to David, to convict him of the groſs injury, he had 


done to Uriah, the Hittite, by raviſhing his wife from his arms. David 


inſtantly acknowledges the injury done to the pobr man, in the rich man's 
raviſhing his lamb-from him; his wrath was Kkindled againſt him, and he 
pronounced immediately, that he ought to be put to death for it. The 
mament, that Nathan put the parable home to him, he felt the application, 

and confe i e 


* 


ed, he had ſinned againſt the Lord. 
Ent | | i. „ 
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=. _- . 5 the following ſheets, that this book admits not of any date, earlier than 
3 the Babylonith captivity ; for as to the author of it, that is, and muſt be 


— 2 


matter of meer conjecture. [2 SDS cen D735 oport Wd t 

\ Mention is made, Ch. ix. 25-'of poſts. + My days are fwifter: than a poſt; 

Now. certain it is, that the very firſt appointment, in the eaſt, of public 
oſts; their ſtages ; their offices; their meſſengers 3 and their horſes ; was 
y Cyrus, and Xenophon gives us the whole detail of their original eſta- 

bliſnment. The firſt time we hear of them, in ſcripture, is Hezekiah's- 

ſending paſts from Dan to Beer-ſheba, ! to give notice, through all the land 

of Iſrael, of his celebrating the feaſt of the: paſover®.:! 155] 1 hen 


wa ++ 


5 3 date, a full thouſand years higher, Yet mention is made in it of pg, 
1 | and in no other book of ſcripture, that I can find, earlier than the captivi- 
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. f | | eth to the prey. Xenophon tells us, that the expedition of the poſts was 
= ſuch, that it was held to be quicker than the flight of crane. 


D We ſhould: furely think it no unfair preſumption, of the exiſtence of an 
= engliſh author; after the x Es TO ATION, Who ſpeaks of the public poſts in 
= this kingdom, and an eaſtern author therefore, who mentions them in that 
1 part of the world, may well be ſuſpected to have lived after the earTIVITY: 


k Baut l undertake not to fix the be, date of the. hook of Job, from this 
= | circumſtance; All I cantend for is, that it ſeems not to haue the preten- 
_ ſions, that the world is fond of giving it, to any higher date. 
—_ 7:2 # 2 Chr. XXX. 6. + Efth, vii. 10. | Xenoph. Cyr. Pad L. H. 
_— 5 | A DISSER- 


